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GROGGY HARBOR, 
This is number Five of the Temperance Tales. 
exhibits in varidus forms the evils of drunkenness. 
The picture represents the burial of an old lady who 
died at Groggy Harbor. The sexton who buried her 
was under the influence of liquor, and drove off to 
the grave yard at such a rapid pace as to give great 
scandal to the spectators. The following extract is 
the account given by a sailor of his intemperate son. 

*¢ Jack became very bad, and I lost all control 
over him. One day, I saw a gang of men and 
boys, poking fun at a poor fellow, who was reel- 
ing about in the middle of the circle, and swear- 
ing terribly. Nobody likes to see his profession 
dishonored, so I thought I’d run down and take 
him in tow. Your honor knows what a sailor’s 
heart is made of—what do you think I felt, when 
I found it was my own son! J couldn’t resist the 
sense of duty; and I spoke to him pretty sharply. 
But his answer threw me all aback, like a white 
squall in the Levant. He heard me through, and 
doubling his fist in my face, he exclaimed, ‘‘ You 
MADE ME A Drunkarp!”’ It cut the laniards of 
my heart like a chain shot from an eighteen 
pounder; and I felt as if I should have gone by 
the board.” As he uttered these words, the tears 
an down the channels of the old man’s cheeks 
like rain. Friend Simpson was deeply affected, 
and Parson Sterling sat with his handkerchief be- 
fore his eyes. Indeed, there was scarcely a dry 
bye in the assembly. After wiping his eyes on 
he sleeve of his pea jacket, the old sailor pro- 
eeded. 

“I tried, night and day, to think of the best 
plan, to keep my other son from following on to 
festruction, in the wake of his elder brother. I 
gave him daily lessons of temperance; I held up 
before him the example of his poor brother; [ 
autioned him not to take spirit upon an empty 
tomach, and I kept my eye constantly upon him. 
till I daily took my allowance; and the sight of 
he dram bottle, the smell of the liquor, and the 
xample of his own father, were abler lawyers on 
other side. I saw the breakers ahead; and I 
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prayed God to preserve not only my child, but 
myself; for I was sometimes alarmed for my own 
safety. About this time I went to meeting one 
Sunday, and the minister read the account of the 
overthrow of Goliah. As I returned home I com- 
pared intemperance, in my own mind, to the giant 
of Gath; and I asked myself why there might not 
be found some remedy for the evil as simple as 
the means employed for his destruction. For the 
first time, the thought of total abstinence occur- 
red to my mind; this, then, said I, is THE sMooTH 
STONE FROM THE BROOK, AND THE SHEPHERD’S 
SLING! 
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From the Mother’s Magazine. 

A NIGHT ON BOARD A STEAMBOAT. 

It is a trite, but just remark, that every man is 
in some sense the maker of his own fortune. It 
cannot be denied that much of the happiness or 
misery that we suffer is the fruit of our own choice. 
Still 1 think the remark peculiarly applicable to 
mothers and heads of families. Happy indeed 
would it be for the juvenile part of the community, 
if the ill effects of a wrong choice were wholly 
confined to the one who makes it. I was led to 
this reflection, on my return home from an excur- 
sion to the country, in that little Emporium of the 
great world,—a Steamboat. As the boat did not 
leave the wharf till late in the evening, being an 
invalid, and finding myself too weary to read, I 
took my station, at an early hour, in the ladies 
cabin, with little else to occupy myself, but to ob- 
serve the different passengers as they from time 
to time sought their quarters for the night. Of 
all other places, I know of none, where a well 
bred lady may so readily be discerned from the 
common throng, as in a crowded steamboat cabin, 
at night; not so much by her external appearance, 
or ‘‘ costly array,” as by her easy, quiet, unob- 
trusive, dignified mien, and by her cheerful sub- 
mission to the little inconveniences inseparable 
from such limited accommodations, and her re- 
fined and polite attention to the comfort and con- 
venience of her fellow passengers. While the 
gay, bedizened, but vulgar woman seems to feel 
herself privileged to lay aside, even the common 
courtesies of life, with her outer garments, and to 
exhibit without restraint her volubility, ill temper, 
selfishness, and an utter recklessness of the com- 
fort and happiness of every body else. I had 
scarcely seated myself, when a neatly dressed 
lady with a modest cheerful aspect, entered the 
cabin, leading by the hand a sprightly, rosy 
cheeked little fellow, of some eighteen or twenty 
months, who came laughing and bounding along 
as if every change was to him a fresh cause of 
happiness. I observed as the little fellow stopped 
at the door of the cabin, to take a parting kiss 
from ‘‘ papa,” that his mother, with a manner 
which at once won her a place in my affections, 
entreated her husband not to lose the enjoyment 
of so fine an evening on deck, should it be neces- 
sary for her to remain below. Her husband 
merely observed that he would read a while, but 
his countenance plainly intimated that the full 
moon, reflecting her bright and beautiful beams 
across the wide expanse of waters, if beheld unac- 
companied by the ‘‘ bright particular star ” of his 
own destiny, would be divested of half her glory. 
I at once drew a favorable opinion of this couple, 
and from the time of this seemingly trivial inci- 
dent, I was led to observe more closely the con- 
duct of this mother and son. The little creature 
seemed pleased with the novelty of the place, aud 
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his eye wardered rapidly from object to object, 
but he was particularly attracted by the gay silk 
hangings, and gilt ornaments, which decorated 
the room. His next impulse was to handle and 
examine every object. Instead of chiding or re- 
pressing this curiosity, his mother pleasantly led 
him to every part of the room where he wished te 
go, and permitted him to examine and even touch 
whatever he desired, at the same time impressing 
upon his mind the lesson, that nothing should be 
misplaced or injured. The child’s curiosity was 
soon satisfied, and his mother proceeded to undress 
and wash him, without any resistance on his part, 
beyond a continued playfulness, which she nei- 
ther attempted to restrain, nor yet suffered to pre- 
vent her from accomplishing her object. She then 
laid herself down by his side, and commenced 
singing a favorite hymn, in a low sweet voice in 
which the child attempted to join; and if his per- 
formance was not according te rule, it was evi- 
dently the out-gushing of a young and happy 
spirit, and reminded me of the sun-set carol of a 
summer bird, that is hushed to repose by its own 
melody. And so it was with this blue-eyed boy, 
for in a few moments he was slumbering so placid- 
ly by his mother’s side, that I felt assured that if 
there were any complaints of ‘* noisy children ” 
that night, the disturbance would not proceed from 
that quarter. On perceiving that her husband was 
still waiting for her, she rose and gently drawing 
the curtains, she stood) for a moment, as if unde- 
termined whether to leave her child; upon observ- 
ing which, I offered to sit by his side, which offer 
she gratefully accepted, remarking that she might 
appear to be an over-anxious mother, but as her 
child had evinced a very nervous and irritable 
temperament, she felt that proper care now might 
save him from great suffering hereafter. For my 
own part, I took great pleasure in watching the 
countenance of this lovely infant, and now and 
then observed a transient smile flit over his fea- 
tures. I thought how sweet was the sleep—and 
how pleasant must be the dreams of such a guile- 
less spirit, while under the fostering care of such 
a mother. And as I endeavored to contemplate 
his future destiny, I could not but think after the 
lapse of years, how the youth, and young man 
would probably love and reverence such a mother, 
and lay open his bosom with all its young aspira- 
tions, his fears and hopes to her, as his best and 
truest friend, and most able counsellor. Time 
wore away, till the hour hand pointed to ten, and 
the faithful mother was again at her post, when 
suddenly my musings were interrupted by the 
entrance of a noisy company, consisting of several, 
women and children. 

I learnt from the remarks of the elder part of 
the company, that they had been on a long jaunt 
the preceding day, and came there very weary 
and over-heated; but they seemed to forget that 
many besides themselves were seeking repose and 
refreshment in the same apartment. Two of the 
little girls belonging to this party excited my sym- 
pathy. The youngest could not have been more 
than three or four years old. They, as well as 
their mother, were expensively dressed, and had 
I taken merely a cursory glance of this group, I 
might have supposed them to move in an elevated 
sphere. The children had evidently been kept 
ewake much longér thaa,usaal;,and ‘bejag very 
tired aad sleepy, they were consequently peevish 
and irritable. The mother was likewise weary 
atid'exceeding'ytretful, Aster cbserving that she 
was tco tired ‘to ‘undress ‘them, she thrust them 
both into a low, uncomfortable berth, answering 
their entreaties for a glass of water, by a slap on 
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the ear, and the promise of another if they did not | 
instantly stop their noise. She then threw herself 
on a settee and was soon in a profound sleep. 
Not so with the children. The youngest of the 
two, especially, continued restless and complaining. 
At length I ventured to awaken the mother, and 
to suggest to her, that as her little girl was wake- 
ful and appeared uncomfortable, perhaps some- 
thing might be done to soothe her. But this was 
apparently considered au unwarrantable interfer- 
ence on my part, and produced no other reply 
than an angry reprimand to the child, and the 
promise of a “whipping,” when she got home. 
This cruel conduct awakened the deepest sympa- 
thy in the breast of my friend of the preceding 
evening, and as soon as this unnatural guardian 
was again insensible, she softly glided from her 
berth and speaking in a soothing tone to the little 
sufferer, she gently lifted her from her uneasy 
couch. She then supplied her wants, and after- 
wards bathed her hot limbs in water. And after a 
few moments fanning her to sleep on her own lap, 
she laid her quietly back into her bed. How I 
wished that sleeping woman, who deserved not the 
name of mother, could have witnessed this simple 
and unostentatious act of kindness in an utter 
stranger. What a reproof must this gentle treat- 
ment have conveyed, were she capable of one 
generous emotion. Morning came, such a morn- 
ing, as must be actually seen and felt, in order to 
be fully appreciated. Oh the luxury of a mid- 
night hour after a sultry day! The rosy light 
came sparkling and shining across the rippling 
waters, and the neighboring landscape looked as 
if it had imbibed the first freshness of Eden. My 
nameless friend was already up, and her toilet 
soon made, and then bending over her sleeping 
boy in silence; I could not but fancy she was 
breathing a hallowed prayer to that throne where 
the ‘* petition of the righteous availeth much.” 


She parted back the bright clustering curls of 


the young sleeper, and with some emphasis spoke 
his name. Long will it be ere I forget the laugh- 
ing joyous shout with which the little fellow start- 
ed from his pillow,—as if the very consciousness 
of existence was perfect blesse:'ness to him. He 
was soon dressed, though like the playful kitten, 
he twice broke from his mother and ran away with 
the towel, and once seized the hair brush and 
brushed her hair the wrong way. Yet there was 
no irritation, no il) temper, and soon the rosy boy 
went bounding and singing tothe deck, where the 
glad fresh morning was a fit emblem of his young 
and happy existence. I shall not attempt to de- 


scribe the scenes, which two hours afterwards oc- 


curred in the samecabin. Disobedience and fret- 
fulness on the one hand, and the hasty slap and 
promises of punishment never meant to be inflicted, 
onthe other, made up the principal part of the 
sad exhibition. 
ted the probable fate of this miserable family. 


There sat a little girl whose sullen and determin- 
ed look showed that she waited but for a fit op- 
portunity te throw off the galling yoke of parental 
authority. And close beside her stood a cower- 
ing, timid, broken spirited child, who in spite of 
But I 
could not help thinking how easy it would be, in 
after life, for the smooth deceiver to steal the heart 
of this girl, and allure her from the abode, where 
of all others, she ought to have found sweet peace 


her fitful moods, still clung to her mother. 


and security. 


After having witnessed such a melancholy pic- 
ture, my thoughts reverted to the many disorder- 
ed and confused households, where smiling peace 
I thought of 
alienated husbands; discontented and termagant 
wives and mothers; deceptive, unlovely and un- 
governed children; till my heart went up in fer- 
vent aspirations, that ‘the female character might 
be so elevated and refined, that the name of wo- 
man should cease to be coupled with imbecility, 
and the bare mention of a family of children, con- 
When 
the minds of mothers shall be more universally en- 
lightened, and brought under the gentle sway of 


and confidence alone should dweil. 


jure to the’ imagidation a host of. evils. 


My heart ached as [I contempla- 


ey 


that charity which suffereth long and is kind— 
when they shall be more awake to the true inter- 
ests of their children, and to the influence and ne- 
cessity of a pure example—when they are willing 
to take more pains to seek and to deserve the con- 
fidence of their children; then may we hope to 
see the waves of infidelity and moral corruption 
stayed in their course, and the streams of pollu- 
tion dried at their fountain. P. W. L. 
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THE TEMPER—AN ANECDOTE. 

I recollect reading an anecdote some time since, 
in the journal of one of our popular tourists, which 
exhibited the disastrous effects that sometimes en- 
sue, for the want of self-government on trifling oc- 
casions, As far as I can remember, the story ran 
as follows: 

The American tourist encountered, while trav- 
elling in a diligence in France, an elderly lady, 
who was a native of the country, and whose amia- 
ble and attractive manners, and good humored en- 
durance of fatigue and inconveniences, excited 
the commendations of the American. The pre- 
possession was mutual, and before the travellers 
separated, the matron threw out sundry hints for 
the practical guidance of her more youthful asso- 
ciate. Among these, was a judicious caution to 
him against marrying any woman, before he had 
become well acquainted with her domestic virtues. 
To this end, she advised him never to visit any 
young lady as an admirer, at a regular hour on 
each returning day. The traveller manifested 
surprise, and inquired, ‘‘ what possible evil could 
result from paying his visit to the objeet of his ad- 
miration, at stated seasons?” 

‘** Very great deception as to character,” she 
replied, ‘‘ might probably be the consequence, in- 
asmuch as the young lady knowing when her 
lover was to be expected, would be prepared in 
holiday dress and smiles, to welcome him. A 
friend of mine,” she said, ‘‘ had learned a pain- 
ful lesson, by thus regularly making his calls at a 
particular hour of the evening, on a fair acquaint- 
ance. So admirably had she uniformly appeared 
at these times, and so attractive, that his heart had 
been taken captive; and the young lady and her 
family smiling on his suit, it was about to be con- 
summated; when a very short time previous to 
that fixed on for their marriage, having occasion 
to leave town on business during the afternoon, he 
called unexpectedly, at an early hour of the morn- 
ing, to take farewell. The hall door was open, 
and he entered unannounced; while he stood just 
within the threshold, he heaid strange and discor- 
dant notes issuing from the family sitting room, 
which was near at hand. The sound was so unu- 
sual, that his foot was arrested, and he found him- 
self undesignedly a listener in a scene, never in- 
tended for his ear. It was, alas! the voice of his 
bien aimee engaged in an angry discussion with 
her mother, about some article of dress, in which 
the taste of parent and child differed—one impas- 
sioned word followed another, until finally the re- 
fractory child prevailed, and the. mother with 
flushed face and swimming eyes, left the apart- 
ment, and passing through the hall disappeared. 
Shocked and astounded by the alarming discovery 
which he had so unexpectedly made, the gentle- 
man retreated with a sorrowful heart to his lodg- 
ings—a painful and heart-rending struggle ensued, 
the issue of which may be ‘readily imagined; he 
wrote a kind and feeling letter to her who had thus 
deceived him so grossly, relinquishing her hand 
forever; since he felt assured, that one who could 
not command her temper on such an occasion, to 
her mother, was illy qualified to render him happy 
as his wife.” ’ 

How many such discoveries are made, my dear 
E , by both man and woman, when, alas! 
it can profit them nothing—the irrevocable vow 
has been pronounced, and they have been joined 
together, until death shall sever the tie, with 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
BIOGRAPHY OF A GOOD CHILD, 


Died in Boston, on the 22d of April, Miss Sa. 
raH Baxter Merriam, eldest daughter of Mr, 
Galen Merriam, in the eleventh year of her age, 
It is seldom that death visits a family under more 
painful and interesting circumstances than on this 
occasion. The deceased did not possess a very 
strong constitution, but apparently she had no 
disease, and her fond parents hoped by prudent 
management, that she would be able to enjoy the 
usual health and longevity. In this they were 
disappointed. A disease of the bowels, probably 
of long standing, terminated unexpectedly and 
suddenly, and cut off the hopes of her friends, 
She went to school as usual on Monday, two days 
before her death, but came hume in the afternoon 
exercised with considerable pain, which continued 
through the night and the next day. Tuesday 
forenoon she went in to see her grandmother, and 
rode out, but returned home again about 120’clock, 
She said to her father she felt so unwell she want- 
ed to see the doctor, Though he anticipated no 
very severe sickness, doctur F. was called in, 
Medicine was administered to her, but it had not 
the usual effect, and could not be retained on her 
stomach. Her pain continued to increase. It 
was soon ascertained that some obstruction exist- 
ed, and her case became alarming. She passeda 
very sick and restless night on Tuesday, and the 
next morning a consultation of physicians was had, 
and her case was pronounced hopeless. She con- 
tinued to grow weaker, and at length sunk in 
death, at half past 12 o’clock on Wednesday, 
having been confined to the house hardly twenty- 
four hours. 

Sarah B. Merriam was in many respects a re- 
markable child. She was the oldest, but the dear- 
ly beloved child of the family and connexions, 
Her character was full of good qualities. She 
possessed good intellectual powers, and was ex- 
ceedingly fond of reading. Almost any book she 
could obtain was read by her. In her usual stu- 
ies at school she made rapid progess, and had 
already attained a respectable advancement fora 
girlof her age. But it was in her moral and reli- 
gious character, that her good qualities appeared 
most conspicuous. 

While quite a child it was discovered that she 
possessed a mind capable of receiving religious 
impressions, and much pains were taken by her 
grandmother and friends to impress upon her the 
truths of religion, and the duty of prayer to her 
Heavenly Father. And it is believed that this in- 
struction made a lasting impression upon her. 
It seemed to be her constant desire to learn her 
duty under all circumstances; and she would 
often anxiously enquire of her mother, ‘* Do you 
think that this is right?” ‘‘ Do you think this is 
iny duty?” ‘* Do you think I did right in doing 
as I] did?” She was conscientious. Whenever 
she did an act which on reflection appeared wrong, 
she would ask the forgiveness of her friends and 
her mother. On Monday afternoon after she had left 
the school and breathed the fresh air, she felt con- 
siderably relieved from her pain, and when she 
came home she asked her mother if she ‘‘ did not 
think she had done wrong in coming away from 
school.” 

She would often reprove wicked acts when dis- 
covered in others. A short time since she saw 
two boys about her age in the street using profane 
language. She went upto them and told them 
how wicked it was todo as they did. ‘‘ Do you 
know that you will not go to Heaven, that good 
and happy place, if you talk so. 
God will punish wicked children.”’ The boys 
looked at her with silent amazement, that so young 
a messenger of truth should thus preach to them, 
warning them of the evil of their ways. 

Over her sister, three years younger than her- 
self, she exercised a constant watchfulness, and 








tastes uncongenial, tempers unsanctified, and wills 
unsubdued.— Young Ladies’ Companion. 


discovered a great anxiety for her improve 
ment, She has often taken her by the hand, 


It is wicked, avd F 
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| did, of possessing those principles and exercises 
that qualify for heaven. 
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the family” has been plucked e’er it was fully 


and entreated her not to do what she thought 
improper or sinful. And her influence was 
of the most salutary kind. Her sister was of 
a more volatile and heedless disposition, but she 
has since said, ‘‘ how sorry I am that my sister Is 
now dead—she was just getting me into her good 

a — 

. She spent the two last years of her life in the 
country at school, where she had opportunities to 
cultivate those religious impressions which had 
been made upon her mind by the advice and the 
prayer of her grandmother and friends. After her 
return home she went to the Sunday School con- 
nected wtih the Warren Street Chapel. Hymns 
and portions of Scripture were committed to mem- 
ory. The Sabbath before she died, she asked her 
teacher if she might not learn the last chapter of 
Revelations. ‘It is a very. interesting chap- 
ter,” said she. ‘* It says a good deal about heav- 
en, and I like to read about it.” 

During her sickness, the night before she died, 
she was afflicted with the most severe pains, which 
put her patience and resignation to a severe test. 
Being requested to take some medicine, she would 
sometimes say, ‘‘1 cannot take it, I will not take 
it.’ And afew minutes after, recollecting her- 
self, ‘Do forgive me for what I have said, and 
for not minding you; but I am in sad pain!” 

Towards morning her pain in some measure 
left her. Being weak and exhausted, and sinking 
under her disease, her grandmother asked her if 
she was afraid to die? ‘‘ No grandma, I am not 
afraid to die.” After a little while, she asked her 
mother to pray with her. But she was unable to 
give utterance to her feelings. She then asked 
her little cousin, about her age, with whom she 
had been associated in a little praying circle, and 
who now kneeled by her bed, and offered up a 
prayer to their Heavenly Father. They had be- 
fore often prayed together—often kneeled in their 
chamber to ask the forgiveness, the direction, and 
the blessing of their Heavenly Father, and now 
for the last time they prayed together that she 
might be prepared for the great scene she was 
about to witness. It was a solemn and interest- 
ing sight. 

Mr. Loud, her teacher, called to see her. She 
asked him to pray with her, and for her. He did 
so, and she thanked him for his kindness. After 
he was gone, she remarked, ‘‘ Don’t you think 
Mr. L. was very kind to come to see me? and 
what a prayer he made.” Her grandmother ask- 
ed her, if she knew she was going to leave her 
father and mother to go to a better friend in Heav- 
en. It was evident she could not long survive, 
and she said, ‘‘ mother, I want to see the folks.” 
“What folks?” ‘* All the folks.” They were 
called in. She took leave of her little cousins. 
She kissed her father, mother, and sister, and 
asked their forgiveness for whatever she had done 
that was wrong. When so far gone as to be una- 
ble to speak, the motion of her lips indicated that 
she could understand what was said; and looking 
upwards, in a few moments, her spirit took its 
flight from a mortal to an immortal state of ex- 
istence. 

Her funeral took place on Friday, and was at- 
tended by her schoolmates and teachers in the 
Grammar and Sunday School. 

There is always something peculiarly interesting 
in the death of a child, but more particularly so, 
when such acchild has given evidence, as Sarah 


Though great indeed is 
the loss to her parents, and brother and sister 
and friends, they cannot mourn as they would for 
one who lived in disobedience, and died without 
repentance. Sarah had not yet entered into the 


Wrong doing, which daily present themselves. 
She was comparatively pure; and her blessed lit- 
tle spirit, early completing its state of probation, 
exchanged a world of trial and suffering for a 
World of holier joy beyond the reach of tempta- 
It is the will of God. And 
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blown, yet we must bow in submission. ‘Is it 
well with the child? and she answered, it is well.” 
The following lines were sent to her mother by 
her teacher a short time after her death. 


TO MRS. MERRIAM ON TIIE DEATIT OF HER DAUGIITER. 
As the sweet rosebud of the morn, 
That blooms but to decay, 
So lovely girl you bloomed awhile, 
Then gently passed away. 
Sarah we miss thy radiant eye, 
Thy voice of softest tone, 
Alas! that eye is closed in death, 
That voice is hushed and gone. 


They’ll lay thee in thy narrow bed, 
Beneath the vernal sod, 

But thy pure spirit, gentle child, 
Is with its Father—God. 

Ah! why wast thou so early called 
To dwell beyond the sky? 

Are cherubs wanted round the throne 
Of Him who dwells on high? 

And thy loved parents, gentle girl, 
In deepest grief are cast, 

And long to join thee in thy home, 
Where all of grief is past. 

And there they’ll know their own sweet child, 
From all the cherub throng; 

Your voices then will sweetly blend, 
In one celestial song! 


Then weep not, for the child is well! 
*T was God that called her home, 
She lives in Heaven that bright abode, 
Where death can never come! 
Boston, April 23d, 1840. 


Saran. 
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MARY AND HER BIBLE. 


Perhaps some of the dear children who read the 
Youth’s Companion, have found in their Sabbath 
School Library a small book, entitled ‘‘ Mary and 
her Bible.” It is a pretty story of a child who 
loved the Bible, who endeavored to follow its di- 
rections, and who was made happy in death by 
the hope of going to that Saviour of whom she had 
learned in that blessed book. Early in the month 
of March past, a little girl whose name was Mary, 
had this book given to her at the Sabbath School, 
and was delighted because it was about ‘‘ another 
Mary.” She read the book so many times that 
she could repeat nearly the whole,and talked about 
it with her mother a great deal, often asking, 
‘*when I die will the angels carry me to heaven, 
and shall I be a little angel and have a harp?” 
Many times she said, ‘‘ Will Christ come and 
call me out of the grave?” ‘* Tell me about the 
judgment day?” and she pressed these enquiries 
almost to the weariness of her invalid mother, who 
yet felt both interested and reproved in witnessing 
the earnestness with which that infant mind was 
taking hold of the subject of its future existence, 
and endeavored to give her such instruction as 
accorded with the word of God. Having been 
told that she needed a new heart, she did not for- 
get daily to pray for it. On Sabbath the 15th of 
March, she asked her father to read to her all 
that the Bible said about the harpsin heaven. She 
was very much engaged in reading herself, and 
had within a month committed to memory thirty 
texts of Scripture which she seemed to understand, 
often referring to them on appropriate occasions, 
and making use of such as were suitable, in her 
prayers. On the afternoon of the 16th, being un- 
well, she was lying on the bed with her mother, 
and looking up very pleasantly in her face said, 
** I come to Christ to-day.”” Her mother explain- 
ed to her what was meant by coming to Christ. 
She said, ‘‘I do feel very sorry for all my 
sins, and I will try to love and obey God 
always.” In a very few hours from this time 
a fatal disease had deprived her of reason. Op- 


portunities of giving her instruction were past. 
She went into that world of spirits concerning 
which she had shown such eager desires to be 





though in fulfilling his purposes, ‘‘the flower of 


informed, and the voice of parental love was not 
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privileged to breathe in her dying ear the name of 
But it was pleasant to remember with 
what interest she had been accustomed to listen to 
the words of that merciful Saviour, who said, 
‘* Suffer the little children to come unto me;” and 
the impression was deep that no timé was to be 
lost in directing even little ones to the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sin of the world. 
A kind lady had given Mary a neat little blank 
book as a New Year’s present. On her birth- 
day a few simple lines were written in it by papa 
and mama, with the desire of leading the thoughts 
of their daughter to her Heavenly Friend, at the 
same time that she was reminded of those earthly 
ones who loved and cared for her. As they seem- 
ed in some measure to have produced this happy 
effect in her case, they are here copied, and if any 
child should be led by this short account of Mary 
to think more about the blessed Saviour, the ob- 
ject of writing it will have been gained. Mary 
was very much pleased that her parents had writ- 
ten in her book. She lived just fourteen days 
afterwards. 
March 4, 1840. 
My dear Mary,—Your kind Father in heaven 
has spared you four years. Begin to day to love 
Him and praise Him. Come to Christ to-day. 
And that you may live many years to do good is 
the prayer of your Papa. 
MARY'S BIRTHDAY. 
Mary is four years old to-day, 
At home we give her many a kiss, 
And the dear sisters far away 
Would like to join with us in this. 
We hope that Mary will be good, 
And love the blessed Saviour more, 
And try to do the things she should, 
More than she ever did before. 
Mary can read God’s holy book, 
And now that she is four years old, 
She in that precious word must look, 
Each day, to learn what He has told. 
May Jesus be dear Mary’s friend, 
Who says to little children come, 
And when she dies, His angels send, 


To take her to His happy home. Mama. 





Written for the Youth's Companion. 
A GLORIOUS SIGHT. 

How beautiful is the unfolding of the little 
concealed buds in spring? so thought I, when 
seated at my window covered with the wreathing 
branches of the woodbine, I noticed the peeping 
forth of these little harbingers of summer; and I 
sat examining with care the tiny leaflets so cu- 
riously wrapped up, and thought of the many 
pleasant sights with which a Bounteous Giver has 
enriched the earth. 

Again, it was evening, and I sat at the same 
window, and the moonlight streamed brightly 
through the window-pane, silvering with its light 
the pretty buds, and awakening the same grateful 
emotions in my heart. 

And yet again, at early morning, as I gazed 
abroad upon the clear blue sky, and upon the 
glittering dew-drops, a voice from my soul, cried, 
‘*How manifold are thy works; O Lord, in wis- 
dom hast thou created them all!” 

But the noon brought a sight lovely in the eyes 
of angels; a group of little girls kneeling in prayer! 
They had devoted their holiday afternoon, to the 
service of their Heavenly Father, to whom they 
were indebted for every good and perfect gift. 

I saw their pastor come forward to meet them 
at his door, and from my window, I distinctly 
heard their pleasant voices enquiring how they 
should best serve the Lord. Dear little reader, 
was not this a beautiful sight? 

And I saw this party of little girls, (one scarce 
seven years old,) leaving the house of the clergy- 
man, the sweet smile of peace resting on their 
lips, and I earnestly wished that the Wednesday 
afternoons were more frequently passed in prepar- 
ing for that happy world where is a perpetual 
holyday. I looked after them and watched them 





dividing off into happy groups and talking of 
heavenly things. 
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morning, and the opening of the new born leaf} you to give up your opinion, in such a case; to let it 
is so beautiful to us, how much more beautiful in| go, that the dress is green if another says so.” 

the eye of God, is the precious soul of a child,| «J don’t suppose it would do me any real harm, 
budding in piety on earth, to bloom a flower of love- | mamma,” said Maria slowly; “ but somehow or other, 
liness in Heaven! Must it not be to the good an-| i; seems a dreadful thing.” 

gels a glorious sight! Lita. It is dreadful to pride, but to nothing else. Re- 
member that it takes two to have a dispute; and re- 
solve that you never will persist in contradicting an- 


° ther who differs from you.” 
: ADICTED. |° ; ‘ 
I DON’T LOVE TO BE CONTR ‘| will try it, mamma, though I guess I shall find 


«What a pretty dress that is!” said Emily Carl-| 5, pretty hard.” L. 
ton to her cousin Maria, as they were returning from sanapdtabaten 
school, and pointing to the dress of a lady before them. MAY-DAY. 
‘« It is just the color of the one you had when Imade} fast Friday, being the first of May, was ushered in 
you that visit in P. don’t you remember!” . by the usual observances of the children on the com- 
“ Yes, | remember the one you mean, but it WaS} mon, Great things were expected on this occasion. 
not that color; it was more of a brown, and less of a) J; had been announced that the Botanic garden would 
green.” be open, that a band of music would be stationed 
* [ don’t know what you call brown; it was a regu-| there, that bouquets would be for sale, &c. &c. In 
lar sage-green. I remember it particularly, because | yirtue of our editorial office we felt bound to be pres- 
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I always liked it so much.” ent on the festive occasion, and accordingly, at half 

‘That may be, but it’s likely I should remember | past five, the appointed hour, we found ourselves 

best my own dress.” outside the Botanic Garden, and in the midst of a 

“You always remember best about everything, | crowd, not quite as dense and as dangerous as that 

don’t you?” which assembled some years ago at Faneuil Hall, 

, “I do now, at any rate,” said Maria, growing | when Lafayette’s funeral oration was pronounced. 


warmer, “ it would be strange if I didn’t. Bes des, | Persons of all ages and sizes were dispersed in groups 
J used to wear blue ribbons with it, which [could not | over the common, or bending their steps towards the 
have done, if it had been green.” crowd of which we formed a part. ‘The poor little 

«Well, well, have it your own way; it’s of no use | children required all their papas’ and mammas’ care, 
to dispute about such a trifle.” to keep them from being jammed into mummies, and 

«| know it’s a trifle, but it isn’t any more pleasant | some of them looked as if they would have liked 
to be contradicted in trifles than about other things;| quite as well to be at home. Others however en- 
and you are always so positive that you are right. joyed it highly, and thought a little squeeze quite en- 
It’s enough to provoke any body. I wish I had the} durable, in prospect of the pleasures to which it 
dress here to convince you.” ushered them. We hope the darlings were repaid 

‘**[ wish you had—to convince you.” for their labor. 

By this time they had reached home, otherwise,| As to ourselves, we must confess that while we 
there is no knowing how much longer the dispute | were making the grand tour of the Garden, trudging 
might have lasted. over the sand, and looking in vain for the plants 

Maria ran up into her mother’s room. and bouquets which had been promised, we thought 

‘* [ declare,” said she, ‘* 1 shall be almost glad when | that if it were not the first of May, an ordinary walk 
it is time for Emily to go home again; she is such a| round the common, with the sun shining and the birds 
provoking girl.” singing would have been quite as pleasant. How- 

«© What has she done now?” inquired her mother. | ever, it was the first of May, and we were bound to 

‘* Why, she is forever contradicting me, and is just | be, and were, highly delighted. Besides, we saw 

as positive as can be, that she is in theright. Would |two black bears, and two May poles decorated with 
you believe it, mother, she says that that brown silk | flowers. And we saw a Queen of May, whose 
dress I had two years ago, you know, was-sage| crown, unluckily fell in the dust; but it was soon re- 
green, and she will stand to it.” placed by her loyal subjects. 

‘“* Are you sure that it was brown?” Others, who went to the lower part of the Mall 

“Sure? yes indeed, mamma, as sure as that I’m| were more fortunate in seeing and hearing. A school 
standing here. Why don’t you remember it?” of young girls were collected, in one spot, with sev- 

** I do not see but that you are as positive as she is, | eral gentlemen, probably their teachers. They sang 
then.” several pieces, among others, the one commencing, 

“To be sure I am positive, mamma, how can [| Above all lands in east or west.” One of the gen- 
help being positive when I remember as well as can|tlemen then made a few remarks appropriate to the 
be?”? occasion, in the course of which he stated that it is 

But why then do you complain of that in another, | stil] the custom at Plymouth to walk in procession, 
which you allow in yourself? Of course she thinks | every May-day morning, to the rock where the pil- 
that she “knows as well as can be,” that she is in| grims landed, and crown it with a wreath of flowers. 
the right. The teacher next proceeded to place the floral crown 

** Well, but she ought not to be so sure.” which had been prepared for the occasion, on the 

‘Nobody must be sure then, but you. But after| head of the selected Queen of May. 


all, Maria, suppose that you are right, and that Emi-| Jn another place still, we learn that a youthful 
ly is wrong, where is the great harm done?” King and Queen were chosen—Victoria and Albert. 

«‘ Why mother, it isso disagreeable to be contra-| If any of our young readers in the country can send 
q dicted when you know you are right.” us acccouts of what they saw on the first of May, we 


Her mother replied, shall be glad of them. 
‘* Flat contradiction can you bear, 
When you are right, and know you are ?”’ 


What do you suppose makes it so unpleasant to 











VARIETY. 











you to be contradicted ?” A Negro Boy. 
**] don’t know, I thought it was disagreeable to| A negro boy who attended a Sunday School, through 
every body.” some quarrel with another boy, ran away. On the 





“gp ‘ evening of the third day he came back, and begged to 
Jt Perhaps it is to most people, but certainly to you| i, forgiven. Being asked what brought Sian Geel 
in an unusual degree. It is only pride, my dear : 
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Dear reader, if the still moonlight, the dewy | wrong. Now just reflect what real harm it woukl do |know nothing if me gono school.” Being told he 


might seek another school, his reply was, ‘* Massa 

me can’t leave this. *Spose, massa, you whip me, 

put me in black hole; that right, massa; do me good; 

me run away for nothing; but me can’t leave dis 

school here.””—English Pub. 

Do you love your Sunday School as much as this 

little negro boy did?— The Sabbath School Gleaner, 
a Ne 

‘¢Thy Will Be Done.” 


A Sabbath School teacher instructing his class on 
that petition of the Lord’s prayer, ‘Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in Heaven,” said to them, 
** you have told me, dear children, what is to be done 
—the will of God; and where it is to be done—on 
earth; and how is it to be done—as it is done in 
Heaven.” 

How do you think the angels and the happy spirits 
do the will of God in heaven, as they are to be our 
pattern? One child replied, ‘ they do it immediate- 
ly;” another said, ‘ they do it diligently ;” the third, 
“they do it always ;” the fourth, * they do it with all 
their hearts; the fifth, “they do it altogether.” 
Here a pause ensued, and no other children appeared 
to have any answer; but, after some time, a little 
girl rose and said, ** why, sir, they do it without ask- 
ing any questions.”—English Pub. 

Dear children, if your teachers tell you to do any 
thing for your good, do you say why? If your pa 
rents wish you to do any thing for them, do you say 
why? If you say so to your best friends on earth, of 
course you will say so to God, and when he asks you 
to do his will, you will say, why? Ah, that is not do- 
ing as the angels in heaven do; for, as the dear little 
girl observed, they never ask questions; then, when 
you are sick, don’t say why? or in trouble, or afflic- 
tion of any kind, don’t ssy why? for your Heavenly 
Father loves you, and only seeks your good; there- 
fore try and do his will as it is done in heaven, imme- 
diately—diligently—always—with all your hearts— 
altogether, and without asking any questions.—Ib. 


Fortunate Discovery. 


Two boys near London, have lately discovered 
themselves to be worth five million dollars by the 
finding of their father’s will, which had been conceal- 
ed by the executors, who bound them out to shoe- 
makers, and never told them of their fortune, of 
which they were too young to know any thing at the 
time of their father’s death, 








POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE PLEASANT SPRING HAS COME AGAIN. 


The pleasant spring has come again, 
Its voice is in the trees, 

It speaks from every sunny glen, 
It rides upon the breeze! 

The scattered flocks agé lowing, 
*Neath every shady tree, 

The gentle winds are blowing 
Oh come, rejoice with me! 


The pleasant spring has come again, 
I hear the river’s roar, 

It sparkles, foams, and leaps, as when 
My summer skiff it bore! 

Stern winter’s chain is rended, 
The gushing founts are free, 

And light with water blended, 
Is dancing o’er the sea! 


The pleasant spring has come again, 
All nature’s heart is glad, 

The mountain’s rise like giant men, 
And smile with beauty clad,— 

The pretty flowers are springing 
In every greenwood shade, 

Their perfumes round them flinging 
As sweet as Eden made. 


The pleasant spring has come again, 
‘The ploughman’s songs arise, . 

While woodland echoes mock, and then 
The thrilling cadence dies; 

The merry birds are singing 
Afar the music floats, 

And every vale is ringing 
With soft and mellow notes. 

The pleasant spring has come again, 
Its voice is in the trees, 

It speaks from every sunny glen, 
It rides upon the breeze! 

The pretty flowers are springing, 
The gushing founts are free, 








~s he replied, ‘* Massa, that school fetch me. Suppose 
Maria, that makes us unwilling to seem to be in the| me go to school no more, that make me afraid; me 
x 








The merry birds are singing, 
Let all rejoice with me! IF. S. 
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